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Blind  Publisher  Improves  Printing 
Process  for  the  Blind 

By  H.  SIBLEY 


Do  you  know  what  braille  is,  beyond  the  general  definition  that  *Ht 
is  read  by  the  blind’^?  This  article  tells  you  how  braille  has  been 
improved  and  standardized  so  that  many  thousands  of  the  blind 
are  offered  wider  opportunities  for  the  light  that  is  in  literature 


This  article  and  illustrations  published  by  courtesy  of  and  arrangement  with  The  Inland  Printer 


ONE  hundred  thousand  persons 
in  the  United  States  must  read 
through  their  finger-tips.  Un- 
fortunately, owing  to  the  excessive 
cost  of  printing  the  books  for  the 
blind  in  braille,  or  embossed  charac- 
ters, the  supply  of  reading  matter  un- 
til recently  has  been  very  limited.  The 
situation  is  improving  steadily,  how- 
ever, thanks  to  the  genius  of  J.  Rob- 
ert Atkinson,  blind  publisher  of  Los 
Angeles,  who  has  perfected  a very 
successful  process  for  not  only  print- 
ing both  sides  of  a braille  page,  but 
doing  it  in  a single  operation.  This 
is  one  of  the  greatest  advances  in 
this  field,  for  at  one  stroke  it  cuts 
the  cost  of  printing  in  two  and  re- 
duces the  bulk  of  braille  books  by 
half.  Obviously  this  last  is  a very 
important  item. 

The  basis  of  the  present  system  of 
embossed  reading  matter  for  the  blind 
was  originated  by  one  Louis  Braille, 
Frenchman,  nearly  a hundred  years 
ago.  However,  it  was  years  before 
this  system  was  even  partially  satis- 
factory. Attempts  to  improve  upon 
it  resulted  in  the  creation  of  five  dif- 
ferent systems:  American  braille; 

British  braille;  New  York  Point;  the 
Moon,  a series  of  curves  and  dashes, 
and  the  Boston  Line  Letter,  our 
standard  alphabet  in  large,  embossed 


J.  Robert  Atkinson  in  his  private  of- 
fice at  Braille  Universal  Press.  Stand- 
ard works  of  fiction,  history,  and  bi- 
ography in  braille  are  on  the  shelves 
behind  Mr.  Atkinson. 

To  overcome  this  a commission  was 
formed  to  work  out  a standardized 
system  of  revised  braille,  and  before 
coming  to  a decision — after  ten  years 
of  research — they  adopted  a recom- 
mendation by  Mr.  Atkinson  whereby 
variable  sizes  of  type  and  spacers 


of  a group  of  six  dots,  embossed  of 
course,  arranged  like  half  of  a double- 
six  domino  (j).  Not  all  the  dots  arc 
used  in  any  letter  of  the  alphabet,  but 
sixty-three  different  combinations  are 
possible,  any  one  of  which  is  easily 
covered  with  just  the  finger-tip.  One 
dot  stands  for  a (•);  two  arranged 
vertically  for  b (:);  three  in  the  same 
way  for  the  letter  1 (i),  etc.  The  most 
popular  form  of  the  revised  braille, 
known  as  Grade  One  and  a Half,  in- 
cludes contraction  of  single  words 
into  symbols  or  letters.  For  instance, 
the  complete  set  of  six  dots  stands  for 
the  word  “for,”  and  a certain  arrange- 
ment of  three  dots  (•:)  for  either  the 
word  “shall”  or  the  sound  “sh,”  ac- 
cording to  the  context  of  the  material 
being  read. 

Numerals  are  made  up  with  a sign 
formed  with  four  dots  constituting  a 
numeral  sign  and  placed  before  the 
first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Like- 
wise capital  letters  are  made  by  pre- 
ceding the  letter  to  be  capitalized  with 
a single  dot.  Through  this  arrange- 
ment the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
upper  and  lower  case,  including 
Arabic  numbers,  are  formed  from 
only  twenty-eight  of  the  sixty-three 
signs  derived  from  the  six  dots,  thus 
leaving  thirty-six  signs  for  contrac- 
tions and  punctuation. 
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Universal  braille  alphabet  for  the  blind,  of  which,  however,  the  small  dots  do  not  appear  on  the  embossed  page 


letters.  Naturally  so  many  systems 
wrought  confusion  and  entailed  need- 
less hardship  for  the  reader,  who 
must  learn  all  five  in  order  to  give 
his  reading  truly  broad  scope. 


might  be  used  in  printing  copy  of  a 
more  or  less  technical  nature,  and 
where  saving  of  space  was  an  impor- 
tant factor. 

The  standardized  system  consists 


Suddenly  precipitated  into  a world 
of  darkness  at  twenty-five  years  of 
age  and  obliged  to  reorganize  his  en- 
tire scheme  of  life,  Mr.  Atkinson  felt 
more  acutely  than  those  who  had 
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upon  the  placid  water  the  river  seemed  to  be 
kindly ; when  in  flood  time  his  hut  was  de- 
stroyed and  his  life  endangered  the  river 
seemed  to  be  angry.  Man  sensed  a mighty 
force  beyond  his  control  and  before  which  he 
was  impotent,  and  he  called  that  force  his  God. 
Something  of  this  thought  is  evidenced  today 
in  the  bathing  of  pilgrims  in  the  sacred  river, 
Ganges. 

As  time  went  on  man  begun  to  lift  his  eyes 
in  serious  thought  to  the  sky.  There  he  saw 
the  beauty  of  a cloud,  the  glory  of  a sunrise, 
the  twinkle  of  a star,  and  he  transferred  his 
worship  to  things  celestial.  The  regal  Ra  held 
court  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  by  an- 
other name  deified  his  temples  in  Cusco  and 
Chichinitza,  while  the  Chaldean  did  obeisance 
to  the  moon  Goddess  Sin. 

Man  worshipped  the , animals  about  him. 
Emerson  said,  “You  may  spmetimes  catch  the 
glance  of  a dog,  which  lay&.  a claim  to  sym- 
pathy and  brotherhood.  Wh'aJ:!  Something 
of  me  down  there !”  Perhaps  ^om  such  a 
glance  Ovid  found  his  hint  of  metamorphosis, 
and  Kalidasa  his  poem  of  transformation  of 
souls.  Man  worshipped  an  idea,  and  Plato 
and  Pythagoras  were  his  high  priests.  Man 
worshipped  his  own  passion,  his  fellow  man,., 
his  ancestors,  but  whether  he  worshipped  “a 
tree  or  a toad,  a monkey  or  a moon,  a tadpole 
or  a tornado,”  man  has  ever  found  something 
to  worship,  it  remaining  only  for  intellectual 
man  of  today,  man  at  the  peak  of  civilization 
and  scientific  knowledge,  to  declare  there  is  no 
God. 

From  ancient  Ur  there  came  a man  who 
founded  a race  and  dedicated  to  a monotheistic 
religion,  a faith  in  one  invisible  and  universal 
Creator,  the  author  of  the  stick  and  the  river 
and  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  man.  For  two 


thousand  years  the  Hebrew,  through  strange 
vicissitudes,  with  a fanatical  loyalty,  kept 
aglow  the  light  of  his  religion,  a religion  which 
taught  love  of  God  with  all  the  heart  and  for- 
bade murder,  theft,  adultery  and  false  witness. 
Muddling  through  the  ages  man  seemed  to 
have  reached  close  to  the  summit  of  religion ; 
he  begun  to  fit  into  the  plan  of  his  God. 

From  that  race  there  sprung  a great  teacher, 
a peasant  carpenter,  who  said  He  was  the  son 
of  God.  The  prophets  of  old  said  He  was  the 
Lion  of  Judah.  To  man’s  religion  he  added 
this  philosophy  “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.”  This  philosophy  is  the  spirit  of 
Lionism  International. 

Lionism  raises  no  bar  against  the  religion  of 
any  man  who  dedicates  himself  to  the  happi- 
ness of  his  fellowman.  Ihst’ead,  Lionism  may 
be  said  to  be  a common  platform  on  which 
may  stand  Gentile  and  Jew,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  Canadian  and  Cuban,  Mexican,  Chin- 
ese and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  there, 
irrespective  of  creed  or  nationality,  dedicate 
themselves  to  a practical  exemplification  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Lion  Judah  “Whosoever  of 
you  will  be  the  chiefest,  shall  be  the  servant 
of  all.” 

And  who  shall  say  the  religion  of  service 
does  not  point  upward  ? ’Tis  Lions  who  have 
caught  something  of  the  image  of  the  rainbow 
reflected  from  the  scintillating  surface  of  club 
activities ; ’tis  Lions  who  have  seen  something 
of  the  joy  lighting  up  the  eyes  of  an  under- 
privileged child  made  happy;  'tis  Lions  who 
have  seen  the  groping  fingers  of  the  blind, 
reaching  out  till  they  have  found  the  way  to 
better  things ; ’tis  Lions  who  have  seen  the 
miracle  of  a face  turned  away  from  the  clod, 
a new  sense  of  law  and  of  beauty,  a reaching 
up  to  God. 
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In  reading,  the  right  index  finger  runs  across  the  page,  left  to  right,  while  left 
index  serves  as  a guide  to  beginning  of  line.  A blind  attorney  of  Los 
Angeles  read  pages  of  “Beau  Geste”  faster  than  an  average  reader  with  sight 
could  read  the  ink-print  original. 


Embossing 

1928 


zinc  plates  on  the  "blind  linotype.”  This  machine  has  only  six  keys 


been  blind  from  birth  the  desperate 
need  of  more  comprehensive  reading 
matter  and  in  greater  volume.  To 
that  end,  with  the  active  assistance  of 
Mrs.  Atkinson,  he  is  devoting  his  life. 
With  his  improved  production  equip- 
ment he  was  the  first  to  print  the 
King  James  version  of  the  Bible  in 
revised  braille.  The  Bible  had  al- 
ready been  printed  in  the  five  earlier 
systems,  but  the  supply  had  never 
even  approached  the  demand.  In 
this  work  Mr.  Atkinson’s  process  for 
printing  both  sides  of  a page  at  one 
time  was  invaluable  in  its  economy 
of  time  and  in  its  saving  of  material. 

His  stereotyping  machine,  corre- 
sponding in  its  function  to  the  lino- 
type of  ink-print  publishing,  has  six 
embossing  points  set  .090  inch  apart. 
By  depressing  any  of  the  six  finger 
keys  in  the  desired  order,  impres- 
sions are  made  in  a double  zinc  plate. 
An  electric  motor  does  the  work,  the 
keys  simply  acting  as  a release.  A 
conventional  spacer  moves  the  plate 
over  for  the  next  letter.  This  ar- 
rangement for  making  male  and  fe- 
male plates  by  working  from  one  side 
of  the  zinc  appears  simple  enough, 
but  to  emboss  a full  page  on  the 
other  side  without  interfering  with  or 
effacing  dots  already  made  is  some- 
thing else  again. 

To  accomplish  this,  in  turning  the 
plate  over  the  head  or  clamp  which 
holds  it  in  position  automatically 
moves  .045  inch  to  one  side,  and 
down  ,135  inch.  Thus  the  dots  for  the 
other  side  of  the  page  fall  between  or 
below  the  original  dots.  Hence  this 
two-sided  printing  is  spoken  of  in  the 
vernacular  of  braille  as  “interpoint- 
ing.” Naturally  greatest  precision  is 
demanded,  as  a slight  deviation  one 
way  or  another  would  destroy  the 
legibility  of  the  finished  page,  for  all 
impressions  are  made  in  both  sheets 
of  zinc. 

Proof  is  usually  read  by  a blind 
proofreader.  If  not  too  many  lines 
are  to  be  corrected,  the  impressions 
are  simply  flattened  out  and  new  em- 
bossing done  over  them  without  diffi- 
culty. 

The  embossed  plates  are  next 
placed  in  a standard  printing  press 
which  has  been  rebuilt  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  zinc  backed  with  matrix 
pads.  In  operation  the  plates  simply 
open  up  like  a pair  of  jaws,  a sheet  is 
inserted,  the  impression  made,  and 
the  sheet  withdrawn  when  the  zinc 
opens  again,  a new  sheet  being  fed  at 
the  same  time.  The  paper  is  a good 
grade  of  ledger  specially  made  and 
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The  zinc  plate  after  it  has  been  em- 
bossed for  printing  on  both  sides  of 
a braille  page.  Note  that  some  of  the 
dots  appear  to  be  very  close  together, 
but,  it  must  be  remembered,  half  of 
them  are  for  embossing  the  other 
side  of  a page. 

fed  in  a damp  condition.  The  damp- 
ness causes  the  dots  to  harden  when 
dry  and  they  remain  legible  for  many 
years. 

To  compensate  for  the  height  of 
dots  or  embossing  on  the  paper,  this 
height  being  about  four  times  the 
thickness  of  the  unembossed  sheets,  a 
special  form  of  binding  is  used  to  pre- 
vent the  book  from  opening  out  fan- 
wise  when  not  in  use,  and  to  better 
preserve  the  embossing.  Formerly  all 
books  for  the  blind  were  printed  only 
on  one  side  of  the  paper,  in  large, 
unwieldy  volumes  about  14  by  14 
inches,  many  of  them  five  and  six 
inches  thick.  All  the  books  from  Mr. 
Atkinson’s  plant  are  bound  in  stand- 
ard sizes,  11  by  11  inches,  printed  on 
both  sides  of  the  page,  and  average 
about  two  inches  thick.  This  reduc- 
tion is  made  possible  by  the  inter- 
pointing system  of  printing. 


A closeup  of  the  six  points  which  are 
all  that  are  required  for  the  entire 
braille  alphabet,  including  punctua- 
tion marks,  numerals,  upper  and 
lower  case  and  many  contractions. 


The  clamp  which  holds  the  zinc  plate 
is  so  designed  that  on  turning  it  over 
the  plate  moves  to  one  side  .045  inch 
and  down  .135  inch.  Robert  Goodell 
is  pointing  to  offset  shoulder  in  head 
which  moves  the  stereotype  plate 
down. 

The  King  James  version  of  the 
Bible  comprises  twenty-one  volumes 
for  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
occupies  a shelf  space  sixty-four 
inches  long.  Even  this  is  only  about 
half  the  space  required  in  former 
methods  . of  printing.  These  Bibles 
are  sold  to  libraries  and  institutions 
for  the  blind,  and  a great  number  is 
distributed  by  the  Braille  Bible  So- 
ciety, Incorporated,  a philanthropic 
organization  founded  by  Mr.  Atkin- 
son. Many  standard  works  of  his- 
tory, biography,  and  fiction  have  been 
published  in  this  plant,  each  tran- 
scribed word  for  word,  even  down  to 
punctuation  marks.  However,  as  the 
cost  of  production  is  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  average  reader  the  deficit 
must  be  covered  by  contributions 
from  benevolent  fraternities  and  so- 
cieties, who  have  generously  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  bring  light  into  a 
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In  printing,  the  zinc  plates  open  up  like  a pair  of  jaws,  a sheet  is  inserted  while  damp,  the  jaws  close  and 
make  an  impression,  sheet  is  withdrawn  and  another  fed  in  the  same  operation 


world  that  had  been  ruled  by  dark- 
ness. 

Mr.  Atkinson  takes  great  pride  in 
his  Braille  Mirror,  a monthly  maga- 
zine, and  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  It  contains  news,  cur- 
rent events  in  condensed  form,  verse, 
and  bits  of  humor,  as  well  as  a few 
advertisements.  There  are  about 
sixty  pages  with  a total  of  18,000 
words.  It  is  impossible  for  one 
blessed  with  sight  to  conceive  the  de- 
light and  entertainment  there  must  be 
in  those  spotless  white  pages,  devoid 
of  color  or  illustrations,  and  dis- 
tinguished only  by  the  endless  lines 
of  seemingly  unintelligible  dots. 

One  is  amazed  at  the  facility  with 
which  braille  is  read.  The  blind 
reader  places  the  index  finger  of  his 
left  hand  at  the  beginning  of  a line 
as  a guide  and  runs  rapidly  across  the 
page  with  his  right  index.  In  an  in- 


Special  binding  is  required  for  braille 
books  because  of  the  “thickness”  of 
the  pages. 


formal  test  a blind  attorney  of  Los 
Angeles  demonstrated  that  he  could 
read  “Beau  Geste’’  in  braille  faster 
than  an  average  reader  could  peruse 
an  ink-print  copy  of  the  same  book. 

Even  in  minor  items  Mr.  Atkinson 
has  effected  many  improvements 
which  greatly  facilitate  reading.  All 
page  numbers  and  reference  lines  are 
placed  at  the  bottom.  Titles  on  the 
outside  are  heavily  embossed  in  ver- 
tical order  on  the  right-hand  cover 
near  the  top  and  close  to  the  back 
of  the  binding,  so  that  in  withdraw- 
ing a volume  from  the  shelf  the  read- 
er’s fingers  instantly  find  the  title. 

An  enormous  number  of  well- 
known  books  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  Atkinson’s  concern,  and  thou- 
sands of  blind  readers  regard  him 
with  sincere  gratitude  for  bringing 
the  best  in  literature  within  their 
reach. 
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Do  I Write  a 
Good  Business  Letter? 


By  JAMES  H.  COLLINS 

Author  of  "Human  Nature  in  Selling  Goods," 
"The  Art  of  Handling  Men,"  Etc. 


This  is  the 
second  of  a 
series  of 
twelve  signif- 
icant business 
articles  by 
James  H.  Col-.j 
1 i n s.  The 
author  has  | 
long  been  rec- 
ognized as  an 
outs  tanding 
writer  on  busi- 
ness subjects 
and  his  work 
has  appeared 
in  many  national  magazines,  including 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Collier’s, 
American,  and  Nation’s  Business.  Mr. 
Collins  has  also  written  a number  of 
books  of  interest  to  the  business  man 
and  sales  executive. 


A 


NATIONAL  convention  of  ex- 
perts in  letter-writing  was  be- 


But  cheaper  letters  is  not  the  only 
object  in  good  business  correspond- 
ence. Every  letter  is  a record,  and" 
often  the  basis  for  a deal  of  some 
kind,  so  it  should  be  accurate  and 
clear.  Every  business  letter  repre- 
sents the  house,  and  should  embody 
its  spirit  and  policy.  Every  business^ 
letter  seeks  to  establish  some  relation, 
good  will,  or  maybe  a sale,  between 
the  individual  who  writes  it  and  the 
one  who  receives  it.  ,Sb  it  should 
carry  a certain  flavor  of  personality 
and  human  feeling. 

It  has  been  found,  in  improving 
the  correspondence  of  a large  con- 
cern, that  clumsy  stock  phrases  can 
be  revised  out  of  existence  with  a 
s/yle  sheet  somewhat  like  that  the 
•^ity  editor  gives  the  cub  reporter  on 


ing  held  to  discuss  way  of  im-  ( a newspaper,  and  that  the  length  and 
proving  business  correspondence.  cost  of  letters  can  be  reduced  to  a 


Many  interesting  facts  were  brought 
out.  It  was  a frontal  attack  on  per- 
haps the  last  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments and  deep  dugouts  of  that  costly 
enemy  of  business  efficiency — habit. 
“We  beg  to  acknowledge”  and 
“Thanking  you  in  advance,  I beg  to 
remain,”  were  bombed  out  of  their 
pill-boxes,  and  the  moppers-up  of  the 
attacking  platoons  routed  out  all  the 
facts  about  letter  costs  and  corres- 
pondence wastes. 

Suppose  a business  house  sends  out 
one  hundred  thousand  letters  month- 
ly— which  is  a reasonable  output  for 
the  departments  of  a large  concern. 
Suppose  phrases  like  “Your  Com- 
munication of  November  15th  has 
come  to  hand,  and  contents  are 
duly  noted,”  creep  into  letters 
to  such  an  extent  that  each  letter 
carried  two  superfluous  lines.  Sup- 
pose it  costs  half  a cent  a line  to 
write  letters — a reasonable  estimate. 
If  those  two  extra  lines  were  cut  out 
of  a hundred  thousand  letters  there 
is  a tidy  saving  of  $1,000  in  writing, 
to  say  nothing  of  easier  reading  for 
the  people  who  get  the  letters. 


gratifying  extent,-  and  stenographers 
speeded  up  a bit,  and  typing  made 
neater,  and  superfluous  letters  elim- 
inated. 


men  who  wrote  them  in  things  right 
under  their  noses.  Hardly  a day  went 
by  ih  that  machinery  concern  but 
ther^'  were  achievements  or  incidents 
to  Joe  gathered  by  a good  reporter. 

SJfe  used  her  newspaper  instinct, 
/Wrote  crisp  paragraphs  about  what 
was  going  on  in  the  business,  and 
made  these  so  vital  that  the  old  boys 
themselves  found  them  interesting,  ^ 1 
and  wanted  to  tell  customers  what 
the  plant  did  yesterday,  and  put  the 
news  into  letters  by  way  of  explain- 
ing business  points  or  adding  a pithy 
paragraph  as  a postscript.  Now  it 
might  be  six  lines  telling  how  good 
the  president  of  the  company  felt  be- 
cause the  pattern  shop  had  done 
some  quick  work  for  the  Navy  De- 
partment; again,  a detailed  illustra- 
tion of  how  customers  were  enjoying 
the  advantage  of  reasonable  prices, 
despite  scarce  materials,  because  the 
purchasing  agent  had  foreseen  the 
scarcity  last  year  and  made  good 
contracts. 

Do 


Jill 


you  want  to  test  your  own « 


There  is  a 


wide  margin  for  im-  ^^^^jfowers  of  business  letter-writing? 


provement  here,  in  most  concerns. 

But  this  is  really  only  the  mecjiani- 
cal  side  of  business  letter-Writing. 
After  that  has  been  tinkered  into 
space,  you  must  begin  to  get  better 
letters  by  making  better  fellows  of 
the  men  who  write  them — encourage 
them  to  think  clearly  and  to  be  in- 
terested in  what  they  write  about. 

Some  years  ago,  a woman  who  had 
done  considerable  work  in  journalism 
was  made  advertising  manager  of  a 
stodgy  old  machine-tool  concern, 
wherq  the  correspondence  was  of  the 
old-fashioned  type.  They  were  care- 
ful, cautious  letters,  dictated  by 
stereotyped  old  boys  who  did  not 
mean  to  jet  any  customer  find  a hap- 
hazard statement  in  a letter  and  pin 
the  house\  down  to  it  on  prices  or 
terms.  ' 

This  woman  made  those  letters 
highly  interesting  within  a month  by 
the  simple  device  of  interesting  the 


i 


Here  is  a shrewd  little  scheme  used 
by  another  business  concern  in  train- 
ing novices.  They  hand  the  student 
two  or  three  complaining  letters — 
communications  received  from  cus- 
tomers who  are  mad  clear  through,  | 
and  probably  just  inside  the  libel  law, 
when  it  comes  to  criticism  and 
language.  A man  is  bound  to  be  in- 


terested  when  he  answers  a letter  lik  i■il 
formal  business  correspondence  flei 


that.  All  the  old  stock  phrases  ot 


-■I 


from  his  mind.  He  has  to  dig  for  in 
formation,  meeting  the  complaint 
with  solid  facts. 

In  most  cases,  the  fellow  wh< 
writes  a complaining  letter  has  mis 
understood  something,  or  jumped  t(  i 

wild  conclusions.  So  he  must  be.givei  ' 

"a  basis  for  straighter  thinking.  Most 
of  all,  there  is  the  greatest  temptation  ^ 
to  be  sarcastic  and  resentful,  and  be 


i 
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